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I T is the “Memorial Hall ” of the 
Champ de Mars — the Gallery of 
Fine Arts which there takes the place 
of the familiar building in Fairmount 
Park—that has decided the really great 
success of the Exposition of 1878. The 
unanimous verdict of popular admira¬ 
tion was given at Philadelphia to the 
machinery: in Paris it is as strongly pro¬ 
nounced in favor of the fine arts. Paris 
is, indisputably, the capital of modern 
art, and her title to this proud distinc¬ 
tion is to-day confirmed by the assem¬ 
bled peoples with all the solemnity and 
authority of a universal congress. 

I have, like all visitors no doubt, yield¬ 
ed to the seductive spell of this magnif¬ 
icent collection of objects of art, to which 
two worlds have contributed, and under 
the influence of the keen and exalted 
enjoyment of the first few days I should 
have found it impossible to qualify by a 
single censure the expression of my ad¬ 
miration. But alter a short retirement in 
the country, where I allowed my mind 
to lie fallow, I found that I could revisit 
the galleries of the Champ de Mars with 
more judgment and method, and that 
the beauties of the first order, which I 
admired as much as ever, no longer 
made me blind to the defects and the 
weak points of certain parts. 

First of all, it must be admitted that 
the Exhibition of this year is not equal 
to that of 185$; and this is Ao more than 
was to be expected, when one remem¬ 
bers that the latter had brought together 
the scattered masterpieces of the long 
period of half a century—a period illus¬ 
trated by such names as Ingres, Dela¬ 
croix, Decamps and others. This splen¬ 
did assemblage of so many important 
works could not be repeated in 1867; and 
at that time there were unmistakable in¬ 
dications that a new artistic current had 
set in, and we saw the first rays of the 
coming glory of the painter of genre and 
of landscape — the triumph of Meisson- 


ier, of Gdrdme, of Thdodore Rousseau, of 
Corot. 

This year, the tiny, pleasing genre pic¬ 
tures are still very numerous, and in this 
respect the Exposition of 1878 is not un¬ 
like that of 1867, while in another aspect 
it is superior to it. If, on the one hand, 
we miss the names of the great masters 
of landscape, who, dying, have left no 
successors, we have, on the other hand, 
to hail the advent of some others who 
have risen above the level of genre and 
have returned to the traditions of high 
art: I refer to MM. Bonnat, J. P. Laurens 
and Baudry. Thanks to these great art¬ 
ists, one can assert with confidence that 
there has been an advance within the 
last ten years. And how art widens its 
borders and augments the number of its 
adepts 1 How many painters there are 
to-day 1—of the second or of the third 
rank, to be sure, but masters of their busi¬ 
ness, skilful and conscientious. In 1867 
the jury admitted but four hundred pic¬ 
tures. In 1878 it has had to receive 
eleven hundred 1 Evidently, French art 
is in the fulness of its summer bloom. 
Its decline will come, for Art, which 
knows no country, and has wandered 
from the East to the South, and from 
the South to the West, will doubtless 
travel still, and will some day leave Pa¬ 
ris to dwell with other races and under 
other skies. But to-day her home is 
Paris—Paris, her well-beloved city. 

Since 1871 especially, we have wit¬ 
nessed a fresh starting into life, an ac¬ 
tivity, indeed, almost feverish. In 1871 
and in 1874 the Minister of Fine Arts 
officially recognized a general return to¬ 
ward serious and vigorous work, and in 
1876 he bore testimony to the exception¬ 
al brilliancy of the Salon, which showed 
the " influence and impulse of a genuine 
revival." 

Historical painting, unfortunately, can 
never be adequately represented at ex¬ 
hibitions, Designed for the civil and re- 
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ligious monuments of France, whence* 
from the nature of the case, they cannot 
be removed, its most important illustra¬ 
tions are to be found at the Oplra, at the 
Palace of Justice and of the Legion of 
Honor, at the museums of Marseilles 
and of Amiens, the Hfitel de Ville of 
Poitiers, and in the numerous churches 
of Paris and throughout the country. 
The immense work which Baudry has 
executed for the foyer of the Opdra is 
absent from the Exhibition, and this 
great painter, whom some consider the 
first of his time, is not represented at the 
Champ de Mars by even a sketch. For¬ 
tunately, the Palace of Justice has parted 
with two principal works of L£on Bon- 
nat, his Christ and Justice between Guilt 
and Innocence. The Panthdon has per¬ 
mitted the exhibition of the large decora¬ 
tive paintings in which Cabanel has rep¬ 
resented the principal episodes of the his¬ 
tory of St. Louis. But the largest histor¬ 
ical canvases on the walls of the gallery 
are those by J. P. Laurens, belonging to 
the museums of Florence, of Havre, of 
Nantes and of Toulouse. Laurens de¬ 
lights in the Middle Ages, gloomy and 
stately periods of ecclesiastical domina¬ 
tion and feudal violence. He is the paint¬ 
er of tortures and of tombs (the Exhu¬ 
mation of Pope Formosus, The Interdict, 
Francis Borgia before the Coffin of Isa¬ 
bella of Portugal ), but his vigorous and 
severe genius never suffers him to fall 
into overstrained action and theatrical 
artifice. He does not move us by de¬ 
clamatory gestures and forced attitudes. 
Nothing can be more simple, yet noth¬ 
ing more affecting, than the Execution 
of the Due d'Enghien and the Death of 
Marceau. Many young artists are fol¬ 
lowing this new path, which has opened 
such success to M. Laurens. MM: Cor- 
mon, Dupain (in his Good Samaritan), 
Benjamin Constant ( Entry of Moham¬ 
med II into Constantinople), and Syl- 
vestre (Locusta and Nero ttyinga Poison) 
have sent to the Champ de Mars the fine 
historical compositions that gained for 
them the first medals and the prize of 
honor at the last Salons. M. Tony Ro¬ 
bert-Fleury has two vast canvases, the 
Sack of Corinth and the Reform of the 


Mad-home in lips —large and admira¬ 
ble compositions, which engraving has al¬ 
ready made popular. Ofcourse wefindM. 
Landelle's inevitable Eastern Dancing- 
Girl, and an Italian Woman by M. Hu¬ 
bert. -There could be no exhibition with¬ 
out these. - These two painters have tal¬ 
ent, individuality, delicacy of feeling, but 
they are absolutely without imagination. 
M. Hubert, in particular, has learned 
nothing since his Malaria, which has 
been for a long time at the Museum of 
the Luxembourg. He has not discover¬ 
ed, nor even sought for, anything be¬ 
yond this; and this eternal repetition 
of the same subject is a malady which 
afflicts too many of the artists of our 
day. One no longer distinguishes be¬ 
tween the pictures of certain of our pop¬ 
ular painters. Even M. Luminais never 
travels beyond his specialty, which is the 
barbarian Gaul, though he does vary 
somewhat the attitudes and physiog¬ 
nomy of his characters. Henner and 
Ribot, two great artists, who arc better 
appreciated by their professional breth¬ 
ren than by the public, will undoubted¬ 
ly gain much by this year's exhibition. 
The eulogy of competent criticism will 
be accepted as authoritative, and will 
compel the admiration of the crowd, 
which is not very apt_ to comprehend 
new and original forms in painting. 
Schopenhauer has classified the profes¬ 
sions according to the degree of diffi¬ 
culty which they find in making their 
merits understood by the world at large; 
and he puts in the front rank, as the most 
quickly and easily comprehended and 
applauded, acrobats, dancers, and play¬ 
ers ; philosophers come last of all; and 
immediately before them the painters. 

Portraiture would seem to be more in 
esteem than ever. Everywhere along the 
walls are to be seen nothing but states¬ 
men, poets and women of the world, 
whose identity is indicated in the official 
catalogue by initials only, but whom ev¬ 
erybody recognizes at a glance. Many 
of these portraits are life-like and ad¬ 
mirable in expression, and one can say 
of them what Victor Cherbulicz said of 
Mademoiselle Nelly Jacquemart's pic¬ 
ture of Thiers: “ The house is inhabit- 
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ed: some one is looking out of the win¬ 
dow." This time Mademoiselle Jacque- 
mart exhibits portraits of M. Duruy, M. 
Dufaure and a young lady. Singularly 
enough, she paints men better than she 
does women. Her portrait of Mademoi¬ 
selle G-B-is very inferior to the 

others. Virility, in short, is the distin¬ 
guishing characteristic of the talent of 
this woman. 

M. Cabanel’s portraits of women of the 
great world are conventionally painted, 
and with the coldness of manner which 
distinguishes him. One feels that if these 
fine creatures should speak they would ut¬ 
ter nothing but the commonplaces which 
pass for conversation in the salons. The 
duchess of Vallambrosa—“the queen of 
the strand," as they call her at Cannes— 
Madame de Lavalctte, the countess of 
Mercy - Argenteau, are all there, as if 
against their will and disdainful of the 
vulgar herd which is staring at them. 
To make amends, however, the duchess 
of Luynes is charming, surrounded and, 
as it were, adorned by her beautiful chil¬ 
dren. M. Cabanel is the recognized head 
of what may be called the official school. 
To get medals and crosses or the prize 
of Rome, to obtain commissions from 
government, it is now-a-days almost ne¬ 
cessary to have been his pupil. Never 
had painter a more lofty position. Per¬ 
haps it is the opinion at the ministry 
of Fine Arts that Bonnat and Laurens 
will be so well paid by posthumous fame 
and the admiration of future generations 
that it is but fair to keep the balance be¬ 
tween the masters even by rewarding M. 
Cabanel in his lifetime. 

I have said that there are many por¬ 
traits at the Exhibition, but 1 do not 
mean to complain of this. Indeed, we 
cannot too highly applaud the revival 
of this noble branch of art, to which we 
owe the Joconde of the Louvre and the 
Violin - player of the Sciarra Palace. 
Many a fair young girl unknown to 
fame, many a matron whose quiet life 
will pass unheeded by the world, will 
by her portrait enter into immortality. 
Torn, sooner or later, from the family 
roof and carried to a museum, there 
to be gazed upon by thousands of eyes, 


her smile or her reverie will recall for 
generations to come that sigh of Senan- 
cour's: "O woman that 1 might have 
loved 1” 

It is doubtful if this regretful tribute to 
genius—which may perhaps some day 
be heard before the portraits of Henner, 
of Bonnat or of Madrazzo—will ever be 
inspired by those of M. Carolus Duran. 
This artist is the painter of elegant trifles 
and worldly vanities, of grand and striking 
toilettes, of blondes in violet and yellow 
and brunettes in gray and rose, for, like 
M. Worth the man-milliner, it pleases 
his fancy to attempt the reconciliation 
of the most inimical colors. For the rest, 
the future will no doubt owe him a debt 
of gratitude for the precious evidence 
which his pictures will furnish of the 
dress of the period. Indeed, without the 
help of certain of our portrait-painters 
future investigators would find them¬ 
selves sadly at a loss in reconstructing 
the Paris of Napoleon III. and of the 
Third Republic. We are so much under 
the influence of. the past that our artists 
scarcely have the sentiment of the civil¬ 
ization which surrounds them. Our col¬ 
leges send us into the world, not French¬ 
men, but Greeks and Romans, knowing 
nothing of modern life, and inspired by 
our classical studies with a profound 
contempt for the manners and usages 
of the present day. Our statues, bas- 
reliefs, medals and pictures represent 
the events of all ages except our own. 
The attempts in the direction of real¬ 
ism of these latest days, the paintings 
of Courbet and Manet, seem, by a sort 
of instinctive preference, to seek out 
the ugly, rather than to give us an 
exnct reproduction of contemporaneous 
Nature. Some of our genre painters 
—Millet, for example, and Jules Breton 
— have, it js true, studied the actual 
and the modern, but their types are all 
taken from the rustic class, and it is 
safe to. say that outside of portraiture 
neither the men nor the women of the 
world will leave a trace upon the art 
of the period. 

Let us note, however, one exception to 
this statement.. I refer to certain painters 
of military scenes who have chosen to 
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call up the spectre of the Franco-Ger¬ 
man war—fidouard Detaille, Neuville, 
Boulanger. These have ventured to 
depict one side of modern life—‘and an 
important one, 'alas I—modern warfare, 
not by showing us those episodes of clas¬ 
sical combat where half a dozen cavaliers, 
mounted upon their heavy historical 
horses, fight hand to hand for the pos¬ 
session of a flag, and trample under foot 
a wounded wretch whose very pose is 
traditional, but by giving us actual scenes 
witnessed during the autumn of 1870 and 
thewinterof 1871—scenes often frightful, 
but always grandly effective and worthy 
of art. A sentiment of diplomatic pro¬ 
priety, with which the Germans were but 
little troubled at Philadelphia, has natural¬ 
ly kept these paintings out of the Charrip 
de Mars, and banished them to Goupil's 
in the Rue Chaptal. We certainly do not 
complain of this, but we cannot help re¬ 
gretting that modern life should be so 
slightly represented in the art of an 
epoch indued with a life so intense. 
There are laurels yet to be won in the 
field of serious painting—triumphs such 
as Balzac, Thackeray and Tourgueneff 
have achieved in literature, and Gavarni 
in caricature, by the faithful representa¬ 
tion of phases of modern life. 

Since so many Frenchmen are con¬ 
verted by their early classical training 
not only into citizens of Rome oy of 
Athens, but into veritable pagans, we 
naturally find the Exhibition full of gods 
and goddesses, of demigods and nymphs 
—the Truth of M. Jules Lefebvre, for 
instance, and his Vision, losing itself in 
the mists of morning; the Sarpedon of 
M. L6vy; M. Bouguercau's Flora and 
Zephyr and Meeting of Nymphs ; the 
Naiads of Hcnner, etc. Amongst all 
these mythological tableaux one’s at¬ 
tention is arrested by the striking pro¬ 
ductions of M. Gustave Moreau, a re¬ 
markable union of technical ability and 
poetical fancy—hallucinations of an opi¬ 
um-smoker who should be able to paint 
his visions with all the confidence and 
knowledge of a master. Paul de Saint- 
Victor, the eminent critic, has called these 
canvases "painted dreams;” and they 
cannot be better described. Hercules 


fighting the Hydra of Lenta, Salome, Ja¬ 
cob and tfte Angel, Moses exposed upon 
the Nile, are dazzling phantoms, which, 
eluding the literal text of history, recede 
to the depths of an unknown past. We 
do not think of discussing their accuracy: 
we are absorbed in admiration of this 
wondrous art, at once subtle and splen¬ 
did, which makes us dream of lost civil¬ 
izations and buried empires. Gustave 
Moreau is more than a painter: he is a 
magician and his pencil is an enchant¬ 
er's wand. 

For the rest, Ve have plenty of archaer 
ological painters, who painfully restore 
antiquity for us, following accurate au¬ 
thorities and examples. The curiosity to 
know the past, which has created a liter¬ 
ature of its own, the researches of travel¬ 
lers and of learned men, the excavations 
made in Greece, in Asia Minor, in Africa, 
at Pompeii, have led many artists to 
search for new effects in this direction. 
Every one will recall the circuses and 
the Roman scenes of Gdrfime. This year 
he exhibits hardly anything but modern 
Oriental subjects—Turkish baths, Bashi- 
Bazouks and lions—but his pupils have 
now taken the place which their master 
held in 1867. Hector Leroux, one of the 
thousand and one painters of this Neo- 
Grecian school, shows us a Toilette of 
Minerva Polios and A Miracle in the 
Temple of Vesta, his most celebrated 
work. Gustave Boulanger exhibits his 
Roman Baths, his Roman Comedians 
rehearsing their Riles, and his Roman 
Promenades, which the wealthiest ama¬ 
teurs, MM. Aguado, Andr6, Stebbins, 
contended for at the late Satons; M. Le- 
comte du Nouy his Pharoah slaying the 
Bearers of Evil Tidings and his Homer 
Begging; while M. Alma-Tadema com¬ 
pletes the group with his best-known 
pictures, including The Studio of an An¬ 
tique Painter, An Audience at the House 
of Agrippa, and The Vintage at Rome, 
which was also at Philadelphia. Amer¬ 
icans will remember the young reddish¬ 
haired priestess of Ceres, so elegantly at¬ 
tired and coiffee, advancing with torch in 
hand and followed by flute-players. The 
details, which are multiplied almostto pro¬ 
fusion, are all calculated to enhance the 
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effect, and are distributed with exquisite 
art. The amount of research *vhich this 
work suggests is almost incredible, and it 
was perhaps a more laborious undertak¬ 
ing to paint the Vintage at Rome than to 
write the Carthaginian romance of Gus¬ 
tave Flaubert. Alma-Tadema exhibits 
in the English gallery, and his contribu¬ 
tion has raised the average of that sec¬ 
tion by a good third. If I have spoken 
of this painter in connection with the pu¬ 
pils of Gdrfime, it is that, considering his 
place of birth (Dromvyp, Netherlands), I 
think that I have an equal right with the 
English to classify him according to my 
fancy. 

But let us leave the remote antiquity 
in which the poet-painters of the Neo- 
Greek school delight to dwell, and come 
back to modern times. Passing through 
one of the central rooms, one is struck 
by the appearance of a great space of 
gilded wall hung with pictures consider¬ 
able in number, but mostly quite dimin¬ 
utive in size. It needs no reference to 
the catalogue nor to the signature of 
these works to tell us the name of their 
author. If the singular talent which 
they display were not enough, the wise 
en scene would leave no doubt that this 
extraordinary piece of wall has the hon¬ 
or of supporting the exhibit of M. Meis- 
sonier. M. Meissonier holds a great po¬ 
sition in contemporary art—a fact which 
is known to everybody, and to no one 
better than to M. Meissonier. But it was 
in 1867 rather than in 1878 that he ought 
to have gilded his wall. It was in the 
former year that he exhibited his 18r4, 
his Reading at Diderot's and other in¬ 
comparable works, which placed him 
beyond all dispute at the head of the 
French school. To-day he shows us but 
one considerable work, the Cuirassiers 
of 1805, and fifteen small pieces—very 
pretty things, but then he has taught his 
pupils to imitate him too well! They 
have so often and so sk ! lfully counter¬ 
feited the art of their master that the 
dignity of his work seems lessened and 
its value diluted, as it were, until for the 
substance we arc given the shadow, and 
the tableau is replaced by the tableauiin. 
The same tendency to contraction is ap¬ 


parent in every country. Paintings are 
growing smaller, as if to keep in propor¬ 
tion with the small modern salons. That 
this is due to the great influence of M. 
Meissonier there is no doubt, but no dim¬ 
inution of his own fame accompanies the 
dwindling of his pictures. 

And yet there are half a dozen paint¬ 
ers at the Champ de Mars who lack noth¬ 
ing but the golden wall to make them 
the equals of the master. M. Detaille 
is absent, but we have M. Worms, with 
seven little chefs d'oeuvre; M. Vibert, 
with his Departure of the Spanish Bride 
and Bridegroom, the Serenade, and the 
Toilette of the Madonna; M. Firmin Gi¬ 
rard, with his Flower-Girl; M. Bernc- 
Bellecour, in his famous Coup de Canon; 
MM. Fichel, Lesrel, Louis Leloirand oth¬ 
ers whom I have not space to mention, 
as exact and as minute in detail as their 
chef, and, moreover, almost as well paid 
by amateurs, especially Americans. 

Landscape-painting mourns the loss 
of its greatest masters. Amongst all the 
painters. Death seems to have singled 
out the paysagisles by preference. Since 
the last Exhibition how many have gone 1 
Chintreuil, Belly, Corot, Courbet, Dau¬ 
bigny, Millet, Diaz, are no more. A few 
canvases recall them—the Wave of Cour¬ 
bet, an admirable effect of snow by Dau¬ 
bigny, and four or five pictures by Corot 
—byt one regrets that the illustrious dead 
have not had the honor of a room apart. 
The members of the jury have been care¬ 
ful to keep the best places for. their own 
works, while the masterpieces of depart¬ 
ed genius have been banished to the top 
of the walls or half hidden in corners. 
M. Cabanel and M. Bouguereau fill whole 
rooms with their pale compositions, and 
—Millet is absent I 

Has the school of French landscape¬ 
painting survived these serious losses? 
We may reply with confidence that it 
has. This very vear, in the Exposition 
of the Champs Elysles, the Haymaking 
of M. Bastien Lepage reveals a great 
painter. At the Champ de Mars there 
are admirable landscapes by living art¬ 
ists—Hanoteau, who with such masterly 
power of execution bends and crooks in 
every direction the knotted branches of 
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his giant oaks; Emile Breton, painter of 
the melancholy scenes of winter; JHarpi- 
gnics, faithful interpreter of the varying 
aspects of the valley of the Allier under 
all the changes of day and season; Eu¬ 
gene Feyen and Feyen-Perrin, who de¬ 
light us with the sea-coast of Brittany and 
its fisher-women and bathing-women ; 
Van-Marcke, who is less than the suc¬ 
cessor, but more than the imitator, of 
Troyon; and finally, MM. Pelouse and 
Sdgd, representatives of new forces and 
processes. 

Americans are supposed in Paris to 
prefer highly-finished and elaborate 
work, like that of Gdrfime, but I have 
seen in America examples of the paint¬ 
er who elaborates least of all, who lays 
on his colors in the boldest manner— 
in a word, the painter of general effect, 
Isabey. It is. refreshing to meet again, 
here, his Wedding-Feast, a delightful 
repose to the eye, almost wearied with 
minute perfection of detail. 

Before quitting the labyrinth of French 
art we must not forget a class of painters 
who have received a great deal of admi¬ 
ration, and who deserve it, whatever rank 
one may be disposed to assign to their 
special branch of art, I refer to the paint¬ 
ers of still-life. There is Vollon, for in¬ 
stance, whose name suggests those won¬ 
derful representations of armor, of rich 
goldsmith's work, superb tapestries and 
damascened metal, to say nothing of the 
equally admirable counterfeits of warm¬ 
ing-pans and saucepans, which delight 
the lover of nature-morte. We find here 
his famous kettle of red copper, sold at 
a price which might suggest that it was 
of solid gold. Amateurs and dealers 
pronounce Vollon the first of painters in 
his specialty, though there are some who 
profess a preference for his rival, Blaise- 
Dcsgoffes, of whom there are three ex¬ 
amples in the Exposition; and though 
these are only Venetian glass, Gothic 
missals, jewel-boxes and the like, there 
are some of them worth thirty thousand 
francs at the very least: it wflll be un¬ 
derstood that I speak of the paintings, 
and not of what they represent. Phi¬ 
lippe Rousseau displays not less than a 
dozen pictures, and the names of their 


owners, Alexandre Dumas, the baroness 
ide Rothschild, Barbedienne, Edouard 
Dubufe, etc., show how much he is the 
mode. Indeed, it is impossible to im¬ 
agine cheeses more savory, fresher oys¬ 
ters, peaches and vegetables more in¬ 
viting, and flowers—1 had almost said 
more fragrant, so perfect is the illusion 
of reality. 

But we must tear ourselves from these 
fascinating galleries, for should we write 
for ever we shall always be sure to forget 
some celebrity who deserves to be men¬ 
tioned. We have said nothing of the 
scenes from fashionable life; nor of the 
dogs and horses which MM. Claude and 
J. Lewis Brown render so capitally; nor 
of the portraits of Plrignon, Edouard 
Dubufe and Cot; nor of the flowers of 
Mademoiselle Escallier. Three great 
names, Jules Duprd, Rosa Bonheur and 
Puvis de Chavannes, are absent—one 
knows not why. 

Belgium is next in order—thrifty Bel¬ 
gium, where painting is a commercial 
industry and its products an important 
article of exportation. The Belgian dis¬ 
play in the Champ de Mars is certainly 
a considerable one in point of numbers, 
which will not surprise us when we re¬ 
member that there are at least twelve art- 
schools in the country — to say nothing 
of the great academies of Brussels and 
Antwerp — where hundreds of young 
men are daily drilled in the grammar and 
technique of art. But genius is the gift 
of Nature, not of schools. All that the 
latter can bestow is probably here, but 
we miss the imagination, the variety, the 
sentiment of the born artist, and it needs 
no very critical examination of these 
paintings to show us that the acquired 
dexterity of the academy, the mere busi¬ 
ness of the painter, is almost the only 
characteristic of the Belgian school. 

There are some examples of "high 
art," such as The Pope and the Em¬ 
peror of Germany' at Canossa in J077, 
by M. Cluysenaar, a composition as 
cold as it is vast; some illustrations of 
the national history by M. Wauters, who 
reminds us, in some respects, of the 
great French painter Laurens, though 
lacking his power; and there are the 
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historico-religious pictures of M. Verlat. 
But much the best things in the Belgian 
collection are the numerous works of a 
painter whose aims are not so high, and 
who in Brussels seems like an exile from 
Paris. M. Alfred Stevens draws his in¬ 
spiration from fashionable life; and no 
Parisian could surpass the execution of 
his velvets and laces and the thousand 
new stuffs which Fashion invents every 
year—ganfs de Stride, and faces too of a 
certain type, the pretty chiffonnees faces 
of girls of every rank in life. But the 
pretty faces are, after all, mere acces¬ 
sories in a picture where the principals 
are the hat and the dress and the para¬ 
sol, upon which, as any one can see, the 
artist has bestowed all his loving care. 
Nothing of his, however, in the Exposi¬ 
tion can compare with his Young Mother, 
which I saw last year in the Academy at 
Philadelphia. 

Next after Stevens; in point of reputa¬ 
tion, comes M. Willems, who really be¬ 
longs to the French school of Gdrdme, 
but who feels himself under obligation, 
in his character of Fleming, to paint 
nothing but what Terburg and Metzu 
painted two centuries before him. The 
man without a plumed hat and big boots 
and a great sword at his side has, for M. 
Willems, no existence. I would not say 
that he does not paint hat, boots and 
sword as well as the old Flemish mas¬ 
ters themselves did, but while they drew 
from the life he paints at second hand, 
and the modern artist who passes his 
days in the vain effort to revivify the 
models of his predecessors will always 
rank below the masters whom he imi¬ 
tates, as M. Willems does, with so many 
others whom a false public taste encour¬ 
ages in a hopeless pursuit. 

There are no landscapes in the Bel¬ 
gian section, if one may be allowed to 
except the marines of M. Clays, and yet 
Belgium can boast of at least one excel¬ 
lent paysagiste, M. Cdsar de Cock, who, 
unfortunately, is not represented in the 
Exposition. 

French painters have often been 
blamed for neglecting the material 
around them, and for trespassing upon 
the domain of foreign artists by rep¬ 


resenting Russian peasants and Ital¬ 
ian beggars or selecting subjects from 
Spain or Japan; but I have looked in 
vain through the various galleries for 
any evidence that other countries are 
'a whit less obnoxious to this reproach 
than our own. Each nation forages in 
its neighbor's field. Is it too much to 
hope that modern art may free itself 
from the bondage of a senseless fash¬ 
ion, and may take to the study of the 
living types close at hand ? Russia and 
America, for instance, have shown them¬ 
selves capable of producing a literature 
distinctively national and characteristic; 
must they ever remain without a school 
of art as indigenous to the soil, and shall 
their painting never have its Tourgue- 
neff and its Bret Harte ? The law of de¬ 
velopment may require that the birth of 
a nation’s art shall succeed that of its 
letters—though the history of the Re¬ 
naissance would seem to contradict this 
theory—but whether this be so or not, 
it is certain that one does not imagine 
one's self in Moscow while perambu¬ 
lating the Russian salon in the Champ 
de Mars, where the best representative 
of the national art, M. Siemiradski, has 
chosen for the two paintings which have 
deservedly won a medal of honor sub¬ 
jects from ancient Rome—the one an 
amateur hesitating in his choice between 
two articles of equal value—namely, a 
chased cup and a female slave—and the 
other representing a soirde of Nero. The 
subject of this last is horrible. The ty¬ 
rant, crowned with flowers and surround¬ 
ed by women and freedmen, descends 
from his palace. Attached to long poles 
and besmeared with pitch, ready for the 
fatal flame, arc the living bodies of 
wretched Christians which will illumine 
to-night the gardens of Caesar. Living 
Torches is the title of the picture, which 
is one of the most successful paintings of 
the Exposition, and has given its author 
a high rank among contemporary artists. 

The pointers of the United States nat¬ 
urally feel the inspiration of the country 
of their sojourn, be it France or Italy 
or Germany, for most of them study 
abroad; but it is to be hoped that they 
will, after their return to their own beau- 
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tiful land, find motives for grander and 
more picturesque studies than these hack¬ 
neyed Old-World scenes of ours can af¬ 
ford. Mr. Bridgman has painted—and 
well painted too—the Obsequies of a 
Mummy upon the Nile, but why could 
he not as well have gratified us with 
some equally impressive scene from 
the life of the pioneers in the Far West, 
where wondrous landscape and roman¬ 
tic incident might so well combine to ■ 
furnish a new sensation to the amateurs 
of London and Paris ? Mr. Du Bois de¬ 
serves our thanks for his View upon the 
Hudson, and so does Mr. J. B. Bristol for 
his upon Lake Champlain. The admi¬ 
ration which these two pictures have 
excited, amongst critics as well as the 
public, is evidence enough that these 
two painters, or Mr. Wyatt Eaton or Mr. 
Swain Gifford or Mr. Bolton Jones, may, 
if they so will, make American landscape 
the mode in Europe. Mr. J. M. L. Hamil¬ 
ton has, to say the least, damaged his 
prospects of success by a strangely in¬ 
considerate choice of subject. Critics 
do not deny that his Woman in Black is 
firmly and solidly painted, but they arc 
quite unanimous in the opinion—in which 
everybody agrees with them—that the 
composition is in the worst possible taste. 

1 have a vague recollection of having 
seen this painting in Philadelphia, and 
Americans may recognize it by the gen¬ 
eral description of a woman smoking a 
cigarette and holding her knee with both 
hands. Altogether, it might have been 
tolerated in another age and country, 
which took no offence at the coarse 
manners of Dutch fairs and merry¬ 
makings, but we are not living in the 
time of the kermesses, and Mr. Hamil¬ 
ton, moreover, is not a Hollander, but 
a Philadelphian. 

The contribution of Sweden, Norway 
and Denmark may be said to be, upon 
the whole, less important than that of 
the United States, and to show, perhaps, 
less ability in execution; but it has, upon 
the other hand, the charm of local inter¬ 
est, which the American collection lacks. 
It is refreshing to meet with these honest, 
simple little pictures of Scandinavian life, 
with its typical faces and figures, its cos¬ 


tumes and interiors, all so little known 
to us, and so delightful from their novel¬ 
ty. Amongst the Danish painters we may 
note especially the names of Exncr, Carl 
Bloch, Kroegerand Bache; and amongst 
the Swedes, those of Zetterstein, Ross 
and Hagboig, who follow very closely, 
in manner and composition, the Ger¬ 
man school of DUsseldorf. 

Art is migratory. If she sojourns to¬ 
day in France, it is but as a guest who 
reposes a while ere she continues her 
unceasing journey. This reflection — 
with which we opened our rapid review 
of the Exhibition in the Champ de Mars 
—haunts us especially as we linger in 
the galleries devoted to Holland and 
Italy. Even in those favored lands, 
where Art once seemed to have fixed 
her eternal abode, the inspiration of 
genius is succeeded by the technical 
skill of the academician. There are 
excellent sea-pieces, by Mesdag and 
Gabriel in the Dutch gallery, but'Italy, 
which has fairly crowded her allotted 
space with canvases, has nothing to 
challenge our admiration except a few 
pretty genre pictures, M. de Nittis— 
whom, by the way, we are apt to think 
of as a Parisian, but who is, it appears, 
Neapolitan—exhibits a dozen pictures 
quite as modem in conception • as the 
latest scenes from the comedies of Henri 
Meilhac, and which will, one day, serve 
as valuable documents in the authenti¬ 
cation of the manners and costume of 
the present epoch. Connoisseurs of the 
twenty-first century will curiously study 
our cavalcades in Hyde Park or upon 
the Brindisi road, the return from the 
races on the avenue of the Bois de Bou¬ 
logne, and the hundred other incidents 
of bur every-day life, certified by the 
signature of Nittis. Clear and brilliant, 
too, and full of movement and gayety, 
are the compositions of MM. Michetti, 
Mancini and Dellcani (A Pete on ihe 
Grand Canal, The Return from the 
Pete of the Madonna, etc.); but the most 
remarkable of these little Italian mas¬ 
ters is Pasini, the Orientalist. His Sub¬ 
urbs of Constantinople and his Promenade 
in the Garden of the Harem are pictures 
on which the eye may feast, so finely 
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drawn are their diminutive figures, so 
wonderful is their variety of intense col¬ 
or— yellow, blue, green, rose—and so 
clear and transparent withal, startling 
and amusing us like a display of fire¬ 
works. 

In the English section are plenty of 
old acquaintances: we have seen them 
at Philadelphia, in London and I know 
not where besides. Frith’s Railway Sta¬ 
tion and Derby Day we all remember, 
so badly realistic and modern, and the 
Casual Ward of Fildes—pictures that 
have gained in England the popularity 
and success due to veritable works of 
art, and in Paris the sort of praise we 
should give to a large colored photo¬ 
graph—if it were well done. This Eng¬ 
lish school is hardly to our taste: Leslie, 
Leighton, Millais, Orchardson, the paint¬ 
ers most in vogue in their own country, 
have not succeeded in overcoming the 
cold indifference of the public, who pass 
through the galleries without caring even 
to stop. Whence comes the strange dis¬ 
regard for art in a country which lavishes 
such vast sums for the encouragement 
of artists ? Here are canvases which 
have been covered with gold, but Paris¬ 
ian criticism treats them as contemptu¬ 
ously as if they were mere chromo-litho¬ 
graphs. The English school is severely 
condemned for its inharmonious colors, 
which are either too violent or too cold; 
for its drawing, which is without what we 
call distinction; and for that unaccount¬ 
able light which seems to shine through 
their figures from within, giving many 
of the heads the appearance of lanterns. 
Naturally, Professor Ruskin comes in for 
his share of this harsh criticism—which, 
I beg my readers to observe, is not ven¬ 
tured as my own, but is only the echo 
of the opinion of competent authorities, 
members of the Institute of France— 
and the veteran apostle of Pre-Raphael- 
ism is accused of an affected simplicity, 
and, at the same time, of an offensive 
and coarse realism, of a mongrel com¬ 
bination of the styles of Courbet and of 
the old missals, of a want of perspective, 
and, in short, of all the faults which mark 
the contemporary English school. 

It was only at the last moment that 


Germany decided to exhibit, and it would 
be hardly fair to judge of the art of that 
country by the small number of exam¬ 
ples on the walls. There are some paint¬ 
ings by M. Knauss and his followers, 
however, in whom, if we may accept the 
opinion of certain connoisseurs, is to be 
found the true representation of the ge- 
nius'of the land beyond the Rhine. The 
subjects are invariably peasants or chil¬ 
dren, rendered according to the monoto¬ 
nous processes of this school, the shape 
clearly projected upon a dull and som¬ 
bre ground, the attitudes correct and the 
gestures faultless, but there is an absence 
of everything brilliant or striking. No 
one of the attributes which go to make 
up a good picture is allowed to assert 
itself above another: there is an equal¬ 
ization of many talents, sure of them¬ 
selves, and as incapable of weakness 
or failure as of telling strokes of genius. 
One cannot fail to look with curiosity at 
the Furnace of M. Menzel, a picture of 
much celebrity in Germany, representing 
an immense foundry with its massive 
framework of iron, its machinery and 
furnaces, the powerful glare of light from 
a melted casting vividly illuminating the 
faces and figures of the workmen.. Wor¬ 
thy of mention too are the portraits of 
men by the Bavarian Lembach, and 
Richter's fine portrait of the beautiful 
princess Karolath - Beuthen in a ball- 
dress of white satin, seated by the chim¬ 
ney with an enormous house-dog at her 
feet. Nor must we omit the Baptism 
after the Death of the Father by M. 
Hoff, the chief of the Realistic school, 
and the landscapes of the two Achem- 
bachs and of Breudel and Munthe. 

One of the greatest successes of the 
Exposition has been achieved by Spain. 
M. Pradilla's remarkable composition 
representing a passage from the national 
history—the mad queen Joanna watch¬ 
ing by the corpse of her husband, Philip 
the Handsome—has received a medal of 
honor. This important painting, which 
was exhibited at Philadelphia, has attract¬ 
ed so much attention at Madrid during the 
past two years that the Chambers voted a 
sum for its acquisition by the state. MM. 
F. and R. de Madrazzo, father and son, 
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who are well known in America, are also 
represented, the former (who is director 
of the Museum of Madrid) by some ad¬ 
mirable portraits, one of which is espe¬ 
cially noticeable. In a large arm-chair 
covered in red reclines a very young girl, 
whose dress, of a light rose-color, is near¬ 
ly of the same tint as her own delicate 
complexion, while the red carpet at her 
feet, the carnations and red geraniums 
upon the table, all thrown out boldly 
upon a background of intense blue, pro¬ 
duce a strange but wonderfully harmoni¬ 
ous effect of color. M. Madrazzo's eld¬ 
est daughter was the wife of the young 
and lamented Fortuny, and her bright 
and lovely face reappears in many, if 
not in most, of the compositions of her 
gifted husband. 

Fortuny, who sold his first picture to 
a costermonger in Madrid for a bag of 
peas, is represented at the Champ de 
Mars by several canvases, the smallest 
of which would bring forty thousand 
francs. His best works are in France. 
The Wedding at the Vicarage, his chef- 
d’oeuvre, belongs to Madame de Cassin; 
M. Andrd owns his Serpent- Charmer; 
and the well-known Choice of a Model 
and The Judgment-Hall at Granada 
are in the possession of M. Stewart, the 
painter’s intimate friend, whose collec¬ 
tion of Fortuny's works is worth, at the 
current prices of the day, not less than 
six hundred thousand francs. Fortuny’s 
painting is indescribable. It has the 
sparkle of diamonds and rubies and 
emeralds in the brilliant light of a ball¬ 
room. His figures are small, and as 
minutely elaborated and as highly fin¬ 
ished as those of Meissonier himself, 
whose cherished pupil he was; and I 
could not but smile, while examining 
them, at the notion of an enthusiastic 
young Philadelphian, an almost idol¬ 
atrous worshipper of Fortuny, that he 
could imitate this incomparable work by 
a rapid and free.sort of sketching, and 
all on the faith of two pictures of the 
master which he had had the happiness 
to sec at an exhibition in Broad street. 
The immense influence of Fortuny upon- 
the younger contemporary painters of 


Spain is very apparent in the Exposi¬ 
tion. MM. Rico, Simonetti, Domingo, 
Melida, Casanova vie .with each other 
in their imitation of his manner, but, 
excellent artists as they are, they are 
doing so at the expense of originality. 
The qualities of Fortuny belonged to the 
nature and temperament of this extra¬ 
ordinary artist, and are not to be ac¬ 
quired by any amount of labor or by 
any effort of will. 

My favorite corner at the Champ de 
Mars is here before the sparkling little 
canvases of the Spanish master. But 
this prodigality of color will sometimes 
dazzle and fatigue the eye, and turning 
from it one sees, framed by the heavy 
red curtains which enclose the Spanish 
gallery, the immense canvas of the Aus¬ 
trian Hans Makart. This is the Entry 
of Charles V. into Antwerp. The em¬ 
peror is surrounded by nearly nude wo¬ 
men, who in the midst of horsemen and 
men-at-arms are offering him flowers 
and wreaths. These figures, with those 
of ladies upon balconies gay with flags, 
and the vast architecture, fill this enor¬ 
mous canvas, which is much larger than 
even the Catharine Comoro with which 
the Philadelphia Exhibition made Amer¬ 
icans familiar. The nudity of the women 
mingled with clothed personages in the 
streets of a city of the sixteenth century 
has naturally called forth much adverse 
criticism, and people have fancied that 
they saw in it an unworthy attempt to 
achieve a popular success by means of 
the scandal; but M. Makart replies that 
he has respected the truth of history if 
we are not to disbelieve a contemporary 
letter of Albert DUrer to Melanchthon. 
Be this as it may, this great effort re¬ 
ceives the applause of the public, not¬ 
withstanding the monotonous amber tint 
which pervades this picture as it did the 
Catharine Comoro. Another Austrian, 
the historical painter Matejko, has re¬ 
ceived a medal of honor for pictures full 
of energy, truth and character, though 
marred by that unaccountable scattering 
of the light which is a peculiar eccen¬ 
tricity of Austrian painters. 

L, Lejeune. 
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